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Daily Trains 





TEN DAYS STOPOVER at 
San Francisco or Oakland on all 
one way tickets reading through 
these points to or from points 
beyond the California State Line 
and reading Southern Pacific 
out of stopover point. 








You are cordially invited to make 
the Southern Pacific Building 
your headquarters while visiting 
the Panama Pacific Exposition 
it is maintained for your comfort 
and accomodation, Ladie’s and 
Gentlemen’s rest rooms, ticket 
office and information bureau, 
‘and the Sunset theater with 
comfortable seats, pipe organ 
and illustrated lectures, all abso- 
lutely free. 











To San _ Francisco 
Oakland, Alameda, 
and Berkeley 


COAST LINE 
100 MILE ALONG THE OCEAN 
SHORE 

7:25 a. m. The “Coaster” 

Arrive San Francisco 10:55 p. m. 
5 p. m. Seashore Express 

Arrive San Francisco 10:10 a. m. 
8 p. m. The “Lark” 

Arrive San Francisco 9:45 a. m. 
10:15 p. m. San Francisco Passenger 

Arrive San Francisco 1:00 p. m. 


VALVEY LINE 
THROUGH the “INLAND EMPIRE” 
of CALIFORNIA 
6:00 p. m. The “OWL” 
Arrive San Francisco 8:59 a. m. 
7:30 p. m. Number 49 
Arrive San Francisco 12:50 p. m. 
10:00 p. m. Number 7 
Arrive San Francisco 7:50 p. m. 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West 7th Street 
Phones 60641 Main 8322 
STATION: 

Fifth and Central 
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Yosemite 
NATIONAL PARK 


CALIFORNIA’S 


Great Scenic Attraction 


FOR THE TRAVELLER 


Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company 


Tiger to the Pacific Coast should 
not fail to see the wonderful Yosem- 

ite Valley—with its massive walls 
and domes, its stupendous waterfalls, its 
snowcapped mountain peaks. It is a 
galaxy unsurpassed elsewhere. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN 
THE PARK 


N AUTOMOBILE stage line now 
operates between the railroad termi- 
nus and the Yosemite, requiring only 

an hour and a half to make the trip, over 

a smooth, well sprinkled roadway. 


It is only a few hours’ ride from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco to El Portal at 
the Park line, Pullman cars by night, ob- 
servation-parlor cars by day. Good hotel 
service at El Portal and in the Park. 
Write for descriptive folde . 


For through tickets and connections see 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe, or address 


Yosemit* Va'ley Railroad Co. 
MERCED, CAL. 


Ask for Descriptive Folder or Con- 
a any Railroad Ticket Agent 
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Orange Empire Trolley Trip 


THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 








Los Angeles to 
$350 Transporta tation San Bernardino 
; Riverside 

Including All Side T 

eae ai "e* | Redlands 

RESERVED seat | And All Their 
Scenes of Beauty 











Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian 
School and World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 





Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with ae 
ee eee Sane eas Se Majestic 
San Bernardino Mountains. $3 





Purchase tickets and make reservations at Infor- 
tion Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Bidg, Los Angeles 
or Pacific Electric Station, Pasadena 


Get One of the New Folders 


Pacific Electric Railway 




















THE 


Southern Pacific Railroad 
of Mexico 


traversing the Mexican Pacific 
states of 


SONORA-SINALOA.TEPIC. JALISCO 


gives access to the 


RICHEST MINERAL SECTION 
OF MEXICO 


and some of the 


Best Irrigable Land on the Con‘inent 


Let us list you for our 
advertising matter. 


H. LAWTON, G. P. A. 
GUAYMAS, SONORA, MEXICO 
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Peace 


Bag E. is omnipresent, eternal. We 
slay that we may eat and shel- 
ter ourselves, but it is bodies that 


die, not lives. And this is self- 
preservation—of body. Life that 


is all-pervasive and_ indestructible, 
needs no preservative. Let us 


think of this as it relates to war. 


cs James Martin 
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April, 1915 
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Notable Exhibits at the Panama- 


Sa 


Pacific International Exposition. 


E world’s greatest exposition is 
now in progress in San Francisco, 
end the rails of every line oper- 
ating trains to that point of 
converging travel are kept hot with 
speeding specials canying multitudes 
of visitors to the great show place 
of all nations where the most 
notable achievements of the age are 
arranged for review and inspection in 
the gigantic palaces of exhibition. 
These remarkable structures, eleven 
in number, represent an aggregate cost 
of $4,492,084 exclusive of their contents. 
Their architectural grandeur, their heroic, 
artistic decorations, and their va.t spac- 
jiousness have qualified them as most 
adequate and fitting to house the most 
wonderful collection of selected, priceless 
exhibits that the world has ever been 
privileged to gaze upon at intimate 
range. Fine Arts, Liveral Arts, Manu- 
factures, Varied Industries, Mines and 
Metallurgy, Education and _ Social 
Economy, Agriculture, Food Products, 
Horticulture, Transportation, and Ma- 
chinery summarize the general scope of 
exhibits contained therein. The live- 
stock department, sixty-five acres in 
area, has 9 wonderful show of its own, 
and supplementary displays of many 
kinds are made by the States and nations 
in their individual pavilions. 
The whole exhibitive tone of the 


By Dallas E. Wood 


Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion has been maintained at a high level 
of extraordinary character by the in- 
sistence of the rule of awards that all 
competitive exhibits must be devoted 
exclusively. to products and processes 
of the present-day, signifying develop- 
ment within the past ten years. 





Remarkable Inventions are Exhibited 

in Great Numbers 

It is at this exposition that the seis- 
mograph, for instance, has its first 
general public exhibition. This delicate 
instrument is the ingenious device hay- 
ing the uncanny ability for noting the 
presence of an e arthquake thousands of 
miles away. It is shown in the Palace 
of Agriculture as part of the extensive 
exhibit of the United States ‘Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

How cows are milked by mechanicel 
methods is the theme of an interesting 
demonstration in the agricultural build- 
ing, and the milk, subsequently, is seen 
converted into butter and cheese in the 
Palace of Food Products 

The high point of development of 
communication by wireless means is 
exhibited thoroughly in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts, both telephony and tele- 
graphy by wireless being treated. 

Edison’s storage battery, the marvel 
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Illumination scene at Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, featuring the great 
glass dome of the Palace of Horticulture reflected in the great pool at the West end of South Garden, 
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Illumination scene at Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, featuring the 
majestic Tower of Jewels sparkling under the insistent play of artificial light. 
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of the electrical world, is in great evi- 
dence, the exhibit showing its value as 
the source ci power for electricity where 
access to “lines is impossible.” 

The manifold household devices, from 
kitchen appliances to mechanical pianos, 
that “go’’ by electricty are featured in 
the “Home Electrical.” 

Among various electrical inventions 
for registering purposes is 2 clever device 
in the wey of an ampere or watt-hour 
meter equipped also with a printing 
attachment for use on street cars. It 
has two sets of dials; one to show the 
amount of current consumed by the car 
on each trip, the other totaling the full 
current consumption. 

To enumerate the full list of inven- 
tions displayed at this great exposition 
would require endless columns of space. 
Inventive genius has been busy, busy, 
busy these past ten years, and the fruits 
are arranged for exhibition in various 
places according to classification. 


Demonstrations Enliven Many Exhibits 
In all the many exhibiting departments 
of this exposition, processes are shown 
as well as products. How it is done is 
usually of as much concern to the human 
d as what is done, and the plan of 
this exposition has been to satisfy that 
type of interest. 

A model flour mill is one of the host of 
industrial demonstrations in the Palace 
of Food Products. This is the $50,000 
exhibit of a western flour company, and 
shows wheat in every period of its devel- 
oping career from the grain to the loaf. 
A great mill, the last word in modernity, 
efficiency and sanitation, forms the back- 
ground of the exhibit, and a booth with 
cooks of many nations, each in character- 
istic dress, shows the products of the 
milling company in relation to the cook- 
ery of the different countries. 

In the Palace of Agriculture the cul- 
tivation of California wine grapes is 
shown in absorbing detail, while in the 
Palace of Food Products a related exhibit 
presents a wine press in operation show- 
ing the liquid in all its processes to the 
eging cask. 

How fruits, vegetebles, meats, soups, 
etc., are handled for canning is shown 
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in the model cannery in the Palace of 
Horticulture. This is the exhibit of 
the National Cenner’s Association, and 
is designed to instruct the public in the 
methods employed by all up-to-date 
canneries in preparing the packing foods 
for preservation, and includes in its 
demonstration every detail from the 
washing of the raw commodity to the 
final placing of the sealed can. The 
cans are filled, sealed, cooked, weighed, 
labeled and boxed entirely by ingenious 
machinery far surpassing the skill of 
the highest type of human labor. Human 
hands never once touch the food from 
the start to the finish of the process. 

How milk is canned for remote use, 
how grape juice is obtained and bottled, 
how chewing gum is made, the processes 
involved in preparing tobacco for use. 
and scores of other interesting methods 
developed in the past few years for the 
advancement of commerce are illustrated 
in graphic detail by actual demonstra- 
tion. 

One of the most curious and most 
absorbing of all demonstrating exhibits 
is in the Palace of Varied Industries 
where silk worms are busy spinning the 
raw material which is seen also in a 
series ot exhibits in all the processes 
involved in its glorification into 
cloth, and later into clothes. 

The United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry, among other educationsi exhibits, 
has presented an exhaustive éxpose of 
impure foods, revealing the methods by 
which unscrupulous manufacturers adul- 
terate foods: vials of coloring material 
are labeled with explanatory cards, and 
imitation products aré shown side by 
side with the genuine articles. 

Manila has contributed an attractive 
exhibit in the Palace of Agri@ulture. 
A structure roofed in silken henip con- 
tains an exhibit showing the methhd of 
making Manila rope, starting with the 
strand of hemp and ending with the 
finished lengths. 

Great crucibles of metal are utilized 
in the demonstration of steel manufac- 
ture. 

Live Exbibits are Interesting and 

I nstructive 


A thorough review of the numerous 
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exhibits of live creatures at the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition is 
the equivalent of an exhaustive course 
in natural history. 

In the Palace of Food Products, for 
example, is contained a vast aquarium 
in wich the commercial fish inhabiting 
the waters of the Pacific are shown in 
actual swimming life, while a companion 
exhibit demonstrates their varied pro- 
gress from eggs to full grown individuals, 
and from there on to canned goods. 

Brilliantly colored fish from Hawaii 
and fancy fish from Japan are also seen 
in separate aquaria, and are objects of 
wondertul interest for the thousands of 
daily visitors. 

Japan’s exhibits at the exposition are 
a varied lot. One of the most curious 
is that of the long-tailed chickens whose 
roosters have wonderful tail feathers 
that grow more than twenty feet long. 
To protect the quality and sheen of their 
plumage these valuable birds are kept 
in specially constructed glass cases, and 
are fed on tresh water fish and rice. 

Lovers of pets linger long around the 
dog show where fine specimens o1 all 
breeds of all nations are assembled. 

Oregon State has constructed an at- 
t-active outdoor aviary in which the 
game birds and the song birds of that 
part of the country live happily while 
on show. 

Beavers in their mud elements are 
a display in the Canadian building. 
Kangaroos are among the characteris- 
tic species in the Australian zoo. 

Magnificent specimens of Percherons 
and Belgian horses are among the first 
animals exhibited in the livestock de- 
partment. Here also is the wonderful 
Lerd of 100 Holstein cows of a milk 
condensing company which turnish the 
milk used in the demonstration pavilion 
of the exhibiting company. 

Plant Life is Shown Exhaustively 

In the wonderful Palace of Horticul- 
ture, in the horticultural garden, in 
tlhe Palace of Agriculture, and in the 
grounds of the exposition generally, 
plant life is shown exhaustively in an 
— way. 

extreme novelty and_ surprising 
Pond of the rose exhibit in the 
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Palace of Horticulture is due to the 
universal rivalry actuated by the offer 
of a $1000 trophy for the finest speci- 
mens of new rose brought forth. 

The most remarkable exhibit of dah- 
lias ever made is part of the great hor- 
ticultural department’s showing, one 
ot the conservatories containing a wonder- 
ful dahlia array to be in full bloom the 
whole nine months 9nd more of the 
expositions’ duration. 

Under the great dome of the glass 
palace devoted to horticultural displays 
the visitor gets a true impression of the 
tropics, for here grows a wonderful 
Cuban garden set out in fine tree ferns, 
banana trees, wonderful palms, and other 
kinds of tropical vegetation. 

The forestry exhibits and the pro- 
ducts of the forest are among the grovp- 
in the Palace of Agriculture. 

Many Exhibits Represent Great Fortunes 
Ind widually 

In an exposition where each country 
has sent only the best of its most care- 
fully selected products for exhibition, 
and where 80,000 individual exhibitors 
in addition to eighty-six officislly par- 
ticipating nations are represented, it 
is easy to imagine the inestimable extent 
of the costliness of the show. In many 
cases the individual exhibits represent 
great fortunes. 

* Strangely enough, one of the exhibits 
of the greatest monetary value is the 
most minute of all objects on exhibition. 
It is a derivative of radium, weighing 


* but a fragment of a troy ounce, and is 


valued at $300,000. 

More than 1500 tons of products of 
the greatest steel corporation in America, 
exhibited in the Palace of Mines, easily 
reach a fabulous cost in amount in 
addition to the vast expense of trans- 
portetion. 

The New York State Barge Canal 
System, exhibited by a working model 
in the Palace of Liberal Arts, cost 
$130,000,000 in the orignal, and pro- 
portionately in its miniature repro- 
duction. 

Two million dollars spent for a build- 
ing alone is an example o the lavish 
scale of expenditure characterizing the 
great displays of the State of ifornia 
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which reviews in complete and interest- 
ing detail the manifold resources and 
scenic charms of the wonderful land of 
sunshine, fruit, flowers, and gold. 
Serving as both an exhibit and a means 
of entertainment is the mammoth pipe 
organ in Festival Hall where the world’s 
master organists are booked to give 
numerous recitals during the exposition. 
This noble instrument was obtained at 
a cost of $50,000, and is to be installed 
in the Municipal Auditorium as the 
permanent keepsake of the City of San 
Francisco after the exposition is over. 
The list of exhibits typifying vast cost 
could be continued ad infinitum, for 
expense has been no obstacle whatever 
in completing the plans of the greatest 
show on earth; the outer details alone 
represent an investment of $50,000,000, 
and the amusement “Zone” in the pro- 
duct of a $10,000,000 expense. 
Many ot the exhibits are of such fame 
and priceless character as to far trans- 
cend all possibility of justice being 
done in attempting to put even an esti- 
mate of their value in terms of money. 
Such, for instance, is the display of 
the private ait collection of Emperor 
Mutshuito of Japan. This notable col- 
lection consists of marvelous tapestries, 
drawings, paintings and exquisite ob- 
jects of art that have been seen but by 
few eyes in the world, and is shown at 
this exposition in one ot the charming 
pavilions of the Mikado’s garden in 
the State and foreign section of the 
exposition grounds. 
Fine Arts Exhibit Greatest Ever in 
America 


In the spacious and beautiful Palace 
of Fine Arts the gathered art treasures 
of the world are exhibited, many having 
been sent from the Old Country to avoid 
the hazards of war. There are 102 steel 
walled exhibit galleries in this building. 
Fifteen of them contain the individual 
works of great masters of world renown. 
Twenty-five are devoted to the art ex- 
hibits of foreign nations, and the others 
to the historical and loan collections of 
paintings and prints from the United 
States. 

Among the artists of international 
renown who have exhibits here are James 
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MeNeil Whistler, William M. Chase, 
John 8. Sargent, Joseph Pennell, Gari 
Melchers, Howard Pyle, Frank Duvency, 
Edward W. Redfield, John Twachtman, 
John W. Alexander, Edmund C. Tarbell, 
Alson Skinner Clark, snd the two great 
Swedish artists; Liljefors and Carl Lar- 
ssen. 

A Rubens masterpiece is among the 
gems exhibited from the Munich Art 
Gallery. Notable paintings trom the 
Louvre and Luxembourg art galleries 
are among the French exhibits. Eng- 
land has sent contributions from the 
Nations! Art Gallery. Norway has an 
exhibition of 3000 wonderful paintings. 
Japan and China have art exhibits in 
this palace that are of rare charm and 
interest. Other nations exhibiting in 
this connection are Belgium, Austria, 
Servia, Poland, Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Sweden, Denmark and Turkey. 

Numerous other lines of art besides 
paintings are embraced in the Fine Arts 
exhibit at this exposition. The whole 
great exhibition is characterized by or- 
iginality and “genuineness,” no copies 
being included. 

Exhibits of Curious Character 

In many cases exhibitors have sought 
to convey the idea of importance or 
leadership in an industry by an exhibit 
of an object so mammoth as to be a 
curiosity. Two exmples are the great 
seven-ton cheese representing the dairying 
industry of New York State, end the 
mammoth lump of coal, more than a 
ton in weight, and perfect and seamless 
in formation, sent to the Palace of Mines 
by the State of Missouri. 

The Maori Village on the ‘Zone’ 
displays one of the curious Maori carved 
houses, the first one ever allowed to 
leave its home country. This object is 
remarkable not only for its art value, 
but also for the sacred traditions attached, 
as the csrvings represent a_ pictorial 
epic of the development of the queer 
Maorians, a race which practiced can- 
nibalism up to about fifty years ago. 

The Chinese exhibit in the Palace of 
Education includes 6079 separate features, 
among them being 100 tons of carved 
woodwork and handmade wares includ- 


ing both objects of art and utility made 
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by the pupils of the schools and voca- 
tional institutions in the different pro- 
vinces in China. In this lot are in- 
cluded wooden reproductions of every 
important pagoda in the Asiatic country 

The exhibit of textiles afd tapestries 
from Belgium curiously partakes of a 
twofold character—denoting present- 
day achievement on the one hand, and 
being an historical relic simultaneously, 
as the destruction of war has ended. the 
industries ot that country for the tinie 
at least. 

In the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy 
there is an interesting collection of geo- 
logical specimens, another of precious 
stones, and one of artificial gem materials 
shown in relation to the processes of 
preparation into commercial articles, 


Aeroplanes, Autos, Ships and Railroad 
Exhibits 

A special palace is devoted to the 
exhibits that tell? the story of the last 
decade’s progress"in the world”of trans- 
portation. 

Aeroplanes, baloons, and all else that 
is concerned with aerial navigation are 
shown here, while the aviation field is 
purposed as the demonstration quarters 
to supplement this part of the exhibit. 
The indispensable character which the 
automobile has won in our present day 
life is fully exploited by the greatest 
automobile show ever held. All the 
well known makes of autos of every 
class are exhibited, as well as a com- 
prehensive gathering of all important 
accessories and parts. 

Every phase of railroads and railroad- 
ing is covered in the many exhibits group- 
ed under this classification. There is 
even a logging train which demonstrates 
how the loading and unloading of gigan- 
tic timber is accomplished. 

Likewise all classes of vessels that 
sail the seas or inland streams are ex- 
hibited comprehensively. The great in- 
ternational naval parade scheduled in 
the list of special events will be in itself 
a remarkable exhibit—an exposition of 
its own class. 


Sight Seeing Exbibits, 


The greatest engineering feat of all 
times, namely, the Panama Canal, is 
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represented by an exhibit in the Palace 
of Liberal Arts by a model map from 
Howell’s Microsm, Washington, D. C. 
It is fifty by twelve feet. Another 
map made by Edwin T. Howell, under 
the direction of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, shows the Gatun Dam. 

F One of the concessions of the “Zone’’ 
is a trip to the Panema Canal, the won- 
derful achievement having been dupli- 
cated on a lesser but realistic scale. 

Other places on the “Zone” which 
are essentially of the “sight-seeing” 
class are the Submarines, the various 
queer villages and the wonderful replicas 
of the Grand Canyon and of Yellowstone 
National Park. 

In the Palace of Mines a model mine 
has been built underground with entries, 
drifts and stopes reproduced from real 
mines, and finished in every respect like 
a typical United States mine. 

Moving pictures are used in tremendous 
extent at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition both in connection 
with exhibits of industrial companies 
showing the human interest side of their 
business, and in the buildings of the 
State and foreign section where the in- 
dustries, scenic charm, public buildings, 
and typical life are displayed pictorially. 


Exhibits Relating to Public Affairs 

School methods, school systems and 
school life all over the world are the 
theme of extensive exhibits in the Palace 
of Education and Social Economy. 
Here, too, the State of New York has 
made exhibits showing the work done in 
that state to better the condition of the 
poor, and a model of a hospital shows 
the advance made in the work in the 
department of public health. 

In a handsome structure costing $30, 
000 the City of New York has arranged 
displays that show the activities of that 
great municipality in freight and pas- 
senger traffic, manufactures, commerce, 
population, schools, amusements, so- 
cieties, etc. A feature of this series of 
displays is a revolving model of the city 
of New York located in the center of 
the big auditorium of the building. 

The United States government has 
made a wonderful series of exhibits 
giving a good idea of the engaging work 
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of the principal and best known federal 
branches. In the Palace of Liberal 
Arts more than 66,000 square feet is 
occupied by the governmental exhibits, 
as follows: Lecture Bureau, Parks and 
Reservations, Public Health, Treasury, 
Government Printing Office, Reclama- 
tion, State, Fine Arts, Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Indian Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Navy (education and medicine), 
Bureau of Standards, Coast and Geologic 
Survey, Penama Canal, Civil Service, 
Land Office, Red Cross, Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Census, and Model of the 
Capitol. In the Palace of Food Products 
about 9,800 square feet are occupied by 
the Fisheries Exhibit. Other federal 
exhibits made in the appropriation palaces 
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deal with the Light House Service, the 
various bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture, Revenue Cutter Service, 
War Office, Navy Department, Geologi- 
cal Survey, Bureau of Mines, and Alaska. 

It is impossible in a printed account 
of any length to tell the complete story 
of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition’s exhibits. They cover the 
earth, figuratively speaking, and are 
in th mselves a world of education and 
amusement worth crossing every con- 
tinent and ocean on the globe to see. 
Such a stupendous show as this great 
exposition was never known before. 
It is an achievement worthy indeed of 
celebrating the greatest physical feat 
of the age—the building of the Panama 
Canal. 


Evening; San Francisco Bay 


By Louis Barr Sands 


Bay of twilight, tinged with afterglow 
Of softened sunset light that gently fades * 


And meets the distant hills. 


The” gulls sail low 


Above thy surface, steeped ni sombre shades 
Of evening. Stars that cast a fairy gleam 
Shine faint from lofty skies. And oft 

Thy calm and peaceful bosom seems a dream 
Of purple shadows, ghostly, weird, yet soft 
And strangely sad. And silent ships that ride 
In dusky rcadstead speak the thrall of free 
And open ocean. Borne upon the tide 

Come thoughts as boundless as thy Mother-sea 
To soothe the weary heart, as from thy breast 
Spring. promises of hope and peaceful rest. 
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By David Lubin 


Delegate of the United States, International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy 





The Elimination of Food Trusts 
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A Discussion of European Methods 
As Applied to American Condilions 





1E continental countries of Europe 
have almost altogether eliminated 
the possibility of trusts in food 
products. This is largely due to 
scientific distribution; distribution based 
on the system operating under the 
Landwirtschafisrat in Germany. The 
roposal embodied in House Joint Reso- 
fution 344, now pending in Congress, is 
an adaptation of the Landwirtschaftsrat 
m, adapted to meet the needs of 

the American people. 

In drafting this Resolution the term 
“National Marketing Commission” was 
employed in place of the word Landwirt- 
schafisrat, which was omitted on the 
ground that it was a foreign word. As 
an objection to this omission it was 
pointed out that the mere term “National 
Marketing Commission” left an avenue 
a for bringing forward any number 

untried and impracticable schemes 
as amendments or substitutes for this 
measure, whereas the Landwirtschaftsrat 
system stood for a definite plan, actually 
in operation on a nation-wide scale in 
important European countries. 
The following reply to a letter from 
the Los Angeles association for promoting 
the passage of the resolution in Congress 
illustrates a case in point. It indicates 
the advisability of adhering in this 
propaganda to the word Landwirt- 
schaftsrat, so as to make clear that the 
system called for is an adaptation of the 
European system. 


THE REPLY 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy, Feb. 22nd, 1915. 
Mr. F. D. Flint, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Mr. Flint: 

I have your letter of January 
30th, wherein you inform me that 
Governor Hiram Johnson strongly 





favors the passage by Congress of 
H. J. Res. 344, and that the Legis- 
lature of California has passed a 
resolution memorialising. Congress 
for its passage. 

Resolved, that the Senate of the 
State of California, the assembly con- 
curring, Respectfully requests and 
urges the Congress of the United 
States to adopt House Joint Resolu- 
tion 344, and be it further 


Resolved, that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the California sena- 
tors and representatives, and to the 
President of the United States, who 
are hereby requested by this resolu- 
tion to work in the interest of the pas- 
sage of House Joint Resolution 344. 


I am also pleased to note that it 
has been endorsed by the County 
Central Committees of the three 
parties, and by the Chambers of 
Commerce; also that the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs are sup- 
porting it with a “registered vote of 
45,000 women back of them.” 

You tell me that State Senator 
Brown is introducing a bill in the 
California Legislature as a substi- 
tute for the proposed measure. You 
enclose a copy and say: “I would 
deem it a favor if you would com- 
ment on the same.” 

I have carefully gone over this 
proposal, and it seems to me that 
Senator Brown, regardless of any 
of the scientific marketing systems of 
Europe, has, in this measure, struck 
out into new and untried fields. 
This shows ambition of an unusual 
order; but whether his proposal is 
practicable or not is a different mat- 
ter. A careful criticism of the bill 
will show that the measure proposed 
does not emanate from the exper- 
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ience either of a merchant, a farmer, 
or an economist; in fact, a mere 
glance will make this clear. Let 
Senator Brown place his proposal 
before reputable, competent, and 
responsible merchants, farmers, and 
economists, as was done in the case 
of H. J. Res. 344, and it is safe to 
say that the impracticability of his 
measure will soon be made manifest. 

I am pleased to note that through- 
out your propaganda literature you 
employ the term Landwirtschaftsrat. 
By so doing you ward off for the 
present and in the future the danger 
to which its omission is likely to 
give rise. By merely employing the 
term “marketing system,” there 
would be a likelihood, as you can 
see in the case of Senator Brown’s 
proposal, of creating confusion in 
the mind, of confusing the German 
Landwirtschaftsrat system for the 
scientific marketing of farm products 
with any of the hundreds of untried 
proposals likely to spring up pre- 
sently. When, however, your as- 
sociation makes plain that its pro- 
paganda is limited to promoting the 
adaptation of the Landwirtschaftsrat 
in the United States, and _ the 
passage by Congress of H. J. 
Res. 344, you are then working 
towards the adoption of a 
definite plan, of a plan which has 
proven itself of practical economic 
value, of a plan which will merit the 
endorsement of practical economists, 


farmers and business men everywhere. 


Yours sincerely, 
David Lubin 
Delegate of the United States, 


International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy. 


The following letter, of September, 
28th, 1914, was addressed to Congress- 
man W. 8. Goodwin. 


“Commenting on your several 
communications, I wish to say that 
you should have serious talk with 
the Democratic leaders of the House, 
so that if they see their way clear, 
they may exert proper effort in 
having H. J. Res. 344 immediately 
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passed by the House and by the 
Senate. 

Apart from anything that has 
been said in the hearings, I would add 
the following: 


1. The strength of Germany is 
directly due to the Landwirtschafts- 
ral. 


2. It can easily be adapted and 
adopted in the United States. 

3. It would eliminate the Trusts. 

Please remember that I did not 
invent this Landwirtschaftsrat; it 
is no brilliant inspiration of mine; I 
am simply a reporter, and as such 
I tagged after the Administrations of 
Roosevelt and Taft to take this 
up. They did take up something, 
but it was a faint shadow with no 
substance. So I sent out thousands 
of documents written so that the 
farmer-with-mud-on-his-boots could 
understand. 

And when the farmer began to 
squirm, Mr. Taft, toward the end of 
his term, began to “get busy,” but 
his cry was in incomplete shape and 
went out entirely too late. 

Then the Democratic party came 
along and took hold of the lines and 
promised to give the farmer rural 
credits. The promise was given on 
the “Give me liberty or give me 
death” style. The farmers were to 
have rural credits immediately—if 
not sooner. The farmer was to 
have the best and first place 
in the Legislative trough—a trough 
to be supplied with good and rich 
Legislative slops. He was to have 
it sure, right then and there, and the 
first instalment was to be rural 
credits. “Sink or swim,” “live or 
die,”’ the farmer was to have it, sure. 
Rural credits were his. The Demo- 
cratic party affirmed this over and 
over again. And a Democratic 
majority has now been in session for 
a longer period than any session ever 
in the history of the United States. 
So there was plenty of time for the 
Democratic party to deliver the goods 
tothe farmer. But, let me ask, what 
has the farmer got from this same 
Democratic party up to this minute? 
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What has he got in the form of rural 
credits? Do you know? Does 
anyone know? 

And now to return to H. J. Res. 
344, if the Democratic party allows 
this resolution to go into innocuous 
desuetude, it will prove itself truly 
to be the possessor of the long ears 
that we frequently see it pictured 
with, for just as sure as the Demo- 
cratic party allows this Landwir- 
schafisrat matter to go by default, 
it will be picked up and taken up by 
the Republican party. What effec- 
tive use this can be made of in prac- 
tical politics will be evident to you 


Sly ie 


The Sleeping Maiden 
By Edith M. Brooks 


Mt.Tamalpais was called the Mountain of the Sleeping Maiden by the Indians 
because,as it slopes-to the Pacific, it forms the perfect outline of a woman, lying 
with hands crossed on her breast, ber garments falling in folds about ber feet. 





Stretched in grandeur neath the beavens, 
Folded in the mountain’s breast, 
With thy face turned to the waters; 
Maiden Spirit of the West! 
Il 


Lo! Aurora, radiant waking, 
Throws an aureole round thy bead, 
And the cool winds of the Ocean 
Toss spray-jewels o'er thy bed. 
Ill 


In the silence of the night time, 
Stars yearn o’er thee slumbering there, 
And they drink deep draughts of perfume 
From the flowers in thy bair. 
IV 


Stars and winds and waves come wooing, 
Come to lure thee from thy sleep, 
But their pleadings fall unheeded 
On thy dreamless slumber deep. 
V 


Stretched in languor ’neath the beavens, 
Turning to the Sunset West, 
Kissed by poppy-laden breezes, 
Naughti to ges ad perfect rest. 
I 


Bui at dawn, in God’s tomorrow, 
When thy mountiain-couch is shaken, 

He shall call thee, and sball bid thee, 

Sleeping maiden, to awaken, 
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if you will read over the hearings, 
and read it quietly, and pick out 
point one, point two, say up to all 
the points that will count, and you 
will have a respectable number of 
counts, invaluable on the stump, 
invaluable in the papers, and damag- 
ing to the party which had the oppor- 
tunity of handling this matter, but 
which either overlooked it by reason 
of a sluggish brain, or, worse yet, for 
fear of offending the Trusts, for, mark 
you, this proposal gives a death-blow 
to the Trusts, as you know, and as 
nothing else can do. 

David Lubin 































Mt. Tamalpais 
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Art Dependent on Attitude _89 Henrietta Housb 


INCE we have begun to realize that beauty is a condition of mind and 
[SI that art is the product of a human soul, we have cared less about 
definitions of the term art, for we have come to agree with those who 
tell us that the distinction between that which is art and that which 
is not art is a matter which is difficult to be dealt with by words, or rules, 
or arbitrary lines of demarcation; that it is deep as the soul itself, that it 
depends largely on the attitude of the worker toward his work and not en- 
tirely as is generally supposed, on the result attained by his work. 

We are of those who believe that the essentials entering into a work of 
art are delight, which is the spiritual element; thought or conception, which 
is the subjective element; and the symbol or expression,which is the objective 
element. 

We would remind ourselves that from age to age the essentials of art do 
not change; that the underlying principles of all the arts are the same; whether 
the production be a picture, a poem, a novel, a piece of sculpture, or a house 
and grounds; that, something corresponding to foreground, middle-distance 
and background must exist, and that unity of effect must produce a har- 
monious whole. But whatever will make life more lovely, whatever will 
call attention to things beautiful, whatever will give the spirituel essence of 
things, will minister to the human need, for beauty which is implanted 
in eyery breast. 

Aesthetic pleasure began when man became a part of the universal plan. 
The beautiful plumage of birds, the soft murmur of brooks, the irridescent 
dewdrop; all were in the world at the beginning of the relation between man 
and other forces; and this very harmony of relation was the beginning of 
truth in our world. 

We hear a great deal about liking truth in art; but too often what is meant 
by those who think they are looking for the truths of art, is, that easily-per- 
ceptible records of facts are what they would like to see and are what they 
miss when viewing the works of art. 

The submissive and receptive attitude will sometimes give an opportunity 
for a creative piece of work to reveal its own message, to act upon the obser ver 
and so make its own impression, instead of allowing the verdict to come 
the usual way. 

We all recall the charm of those pictures in which the beautiful light over 
a scene seems to have been the reason for painting the picture, and we realize 
that it is the poetical essence of that kind of picture which charms and soothes, 
no matter what the forms included, and we feel that in art as in religion, so 
must the spirituality impress; just as in friendship ‘tis the personality that 
appeals regardless of the form and features. 

We are told that inspiration is but the utterance of the sub-conscious self, 
that the true work of art is but a shadow of the divine perfection and so it 
would seem that something of the spirit of man must permeate his work, if 
it is to be classed as artistic and since the spirit of man is to be everlasting, 
the opinion that spiritual things are the real ones seems to have justification, 
and one may be allowed happiness in the belief that whatever makes for 
spiritual development is truly practical. 

We may call the insight into things finer than most know, the result of 
the sixth sense, or we may say that the better mind has spoken. Certainly, 
truth just grows sub-consciously, and the greater truth, I feel, must be, 
not the material fact, but the spiritual message. Verily, art’s place is 
sacred. 

Only the few will,.plan noble buildings, paint great pictures, and model 
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fine statuary, but the humblest among us, in developing some gift that is 
peculiar to him may produce objects that have artistic value. 

H in making something that is the outcome of an original impulse one’s 
manner of expression is one’s own, the human element necessary to make the 
work art, will have been added, and crude though the result may be, the 
touch of personality will have given that something which will lift this work 
out of the common, and the producer will be not an artisan only, but in some 
degree an artist. 

I like to feel that art is man’s natural mode of expression. In far away 
tribal lands the savage will carve his implements of service, or he will inlay 
them with copper or brass, or there will be woven into fabrics his beliefs and 
his superstitions. 

Individuality of expression has been a part always of the lives of men 
in uncivilized portions of the earth, but artificialness is often the result of 
trying to take into consideration the conventionalities of one’s time. 

We encourage our children to create, to make something, to give expres- 
sion to that which they dream about and love, whether this desire to produce 
be to make an object of every-day use, or to write verses, We would have 
the child feel that he may be artistic himself, not sometime ’way on into the 
future, but at the present time, today. 

We teach our children that pitch and tone must be regarded in color, as 
well as in music and in the speaking voice; that fashion should be treated as 
a theme, a particular style to be modified, to suit the face, the figure, the 
complexion, that simply to arrange the hair becomingly is to put art into 
the process. 

We would develop a fine, discriminating, judgment among our people, in 
art matters, that they may readily note the difference between that which 
is true art and that which is merely pseudo-art, factory-art, art which has 
a small part of creative force connected with it, but which is mainly the result 
of reproduction. We would have them realize that in works of art, character 
and personality have impressed themselves. 

More and more do our people understand that art not only may but should 
permeate everything in our daily lives; that articles for utilitarian purposes 
may be interesting as well as useful; that form is artistic if it is beautiful and 
expressive and not because of its cost; that something of one’s own self must 
be embodied in one’s work if it is to be classed as belonging to art, and that 
while people of wealth are likely to be the ones who own great pictures, the 
producers of works of art are generally to be found among those less for- 
tunate, from the standpoint of financial advantages.. 

How interesting a community would be if all of its people would try to 
put a little originality into their work, and in this way all contribute 
some art to the life about them! How infinitely more would such a community 
merit congratulation than the one which claims a famous artist because of 
his having existed, at one time, among them, though unnoticed, unappre- 
ciated, unlistened to, until, in some foreign land, his genius was discovered and 
heralded! As most of the precious things of this life pervade and 
affect, while their existence is perhaps unseen and unknown so it 
may be with influences at work in a community; but the wavelets of 
great forces once set into motion may go on vibrating, uniting, increasing 
in power, until, like unto a great tide they will sweep everything before them. 
And somewhere, in the Higher Courts of Justice and Appeal, where spiritual 
influences prevail, it is of record that a little has been added to the great silent 
forces of the universe. 

Lifting the race-soul out of materialism toward the divine takes time and 


thought and sacrifice. 
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By Jobn Allen 
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The dog merely stared across 
the noonday camp-fire at the 
man on the other side. His name 
was Skookums and he knew it. Besides, 
he had ceased to be a pup some six years 
before when Jackson had dragged him 
from his native arctics to become a 
softened pet in the States. So he 
stared and was still. The man smiled. 
To call Skookums, the dignified adult, 
“Pup” was his favorite way of friendlily 
insulting him. 

“Skook, ol’, 
caressing, now. 

Skookums rose in all his awesome fuzzi- 
ness and size and moved around the 
fire to his master. There he sat him- 





Pal.”” The voice was 


self upon his haunches to listen, he sup- 
posed, to another sentimental discussion 


of the follies of life. He didn’t approve 
of the master’s mood but he was loyal. 
Besides, he had been called “Pal” and 
that was an honor not to be disregarded. 
So his black head was up and his square 
nose on a line with the man’s face. 

Jackson gazed meditatively at his 
friend and the playful tone that he had 
used was forgotten. Here, at least, was 
understanding and sympathy. 

“Skookums,”’ he said, “It was a modern 
marriage—. Do you understand?—a 
strictly modern marriage,” 

Jackson rolled a cigarette and lit it. 
“Skook,” He continued, whimsically, 
“by the stiffness of your aging joints! 
I don’t know which way toturn. Below, 
the wagon trail swings across the valley, 
fords the river and goes on to the plateau- 
meadows and the game country amid the 
crags of the range. Above, the trail 
eases over the ridge and finds its way 
back to civilization and the railroad and 
—Helen.” The speaker choked on the 
last word, paused awhile and then said, 


plaintively. : : 


“Which way, Skook?” But the dog 
was silent. Only his great, soft brown 
eyes held something of gentleness that 
said, “Helen” to the lonesome master. 
Skookums somehow knew that was the 
right course to pursue but he also knew 
that his master wouldn’t pursue it. 

“But Skook,” Jackson objected, ‘“‘she 
doesn’t love me anymore—if she ever 
did.” He threw the butt of his cigaret 
into the fire. “If she ever did, Skook.— 
You see, it was a modern marriage, Pal,— 
eugenic, you know, and all that—very 
modern. She doesn’t love me and— 
she doesn’t know that—she doesn’t 
know—.” He arose petulantly and 
shook himself. “Oh, well, Hell, she 
wouldn’t believe it or wouldn’t care if 
I tried to tell her. What’s the use, 
Skook?”’ 

The dog walked away in sorrow. He 
knew there was no use arguing with a 
man disappointed in love, especially 
when one hasn’t the power of speech, 
and when the man went to asking fool 
questions like, “What’s the use?” sym- 
pathy was out of place. So Skookums 
dug up a bone that he had buried that 
morning and sat down to chew discon- 
tentedly at the end that had no atom of 
good adhering to it. 

Jackson sat down on his log again, 
presently, and stared gloomily into the 
fire. Now and then he looked away at 
the snow-capped ridge of the divide. or 
the blue sky but his eyes remained most 
of the time directed at the coals. He was 
thinking, thinking, thinking, of the girl 
he had loved and won, the girl whom he 
had married and lost. It was five years 
before that he had married her. She 
was just out of college then and full of 
“fdeas.”” He had been full of “socio- 
logical rot’”’ in those days himself. And 
he and Helen, each rich in pride, had 
married on a basis of “ideas.” It was 
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@ modern marriage, very modern, all 
beautifully arranged, even to the family 
and the faising of it,—yes, a very scien- 
tific affair. Both of them had been 
very enthusiastic. And then there 
hadn’t been any family. Maybe that 
was the trouble. Helen had been a 
dutiful wife and all that. But she didn’t 
love him. He was quite convinced ot 
that. What Tom Jackson wanted most 
was something to Jove—something to 
lavish his affection upon—and after 
the “‘scientific failure” he had been afraid 
to force such attentions upon Helen. 

Jackson’s meditation was interrupted 
by the rumble of wheels. An old fash- 
jioned covered wagon came into sight 
from up the trail and the man by the 
camp-fire was surprised to see a woman 
driving, a young woman. She pulled 
up when she neared the camp. 

“Is the river fordable?”’ she called to 
Jackson. 

“Yes,” he replied, “if you stick to the 
trail after you reach the meadows and 
do not try any short cuts. How far do 
you go?” 

“Just a few miles beyond the ford,” 
she answered. For a moment she hesi- 


tated and then added, “My—husband is 


with me. He—He’s sick.” 

“Sick?” Is there anything that I can 
do?” Jackson advanced toward the 
wagon. 

“No—No, thank you,” said the woman, 
slowly. “The doctor at Silver Wing said 
he'd be alright in a few days,—up here. 
It’s just malaria. We have a claim 
over the river and we're going back to 
our cabin.” 

“Go on Mary,” said a thin voice with- 
in the wagon. And the lumbering 
vehicle moved away. 

The wail of a baby’s voice reached 
Jackson’s ears as the vehicle bumped 
over a rough place in the trail and the 
man by the fire-side winced. “Babies— 
babies—everybody else has them.” He 
turned away. 

The sky is beginning to cloud a little,” 
said Jackson, to himself, as he sat down. 
“The snow is heavy above. A hard rain 
might bring the river up booming. | 
should have warned her, but I guess 
she knows the stream as well as I.” 
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He was thinking of the woman who had 
a baby and a sick husband. “Helen 
would show just such courage as that,”’ 
it occurred to him. And then he con- 
tinued indefinitely to think of Helen. 

Jackson walked over presently and 
cast loose the halter shank from his big, 
rangy, roan horse, that it might nibble 
the early aspen. “Don,” he said to 
the horse, “tomorrow we'll go on into 
the meadows and up the range and we 
won't come out to civilization until the 
last horn blows. Helen doesn’t care— 
and Skook doesn’t—very much.” 

tttttt 

In an eastern city, more than a thous- 
and miles away, that same afternoon, 
Helen Jackson sat by a fire, a flickering 
gas log in her library, and wiped a tear 
from her cheek. 

“Not a word since he left,” she was 
thinking. “Not a word. But,—what a 
fool he would think me to care—what a 
tool—he will not come back anyway,— 
ever. I might as—well—.” She moved 
quickly over to her writing table and in- 
scribed a brief note, just a few lines, 
telling Tom Jackson that marriage had 
been a failure, that she knew he didn’t 
love her, and that she would be gone when 
he saw fit to return to his home. 

That was all. Modern Ideas, with 
Pride as an ally, had cornered Cupid in 
a blind alley. Helen sealed the note 
with a steady hand and smiled at her 
maid as she gave it to her to post. Then 
she went into her room, dropped full 
length upon the bed, gathered the pillows 
to her face in a convulsive grasp, and 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

+t 


Out in that section of the Rocky moun- 
tain country where Tom Jackson had 
pitched his camp the sky continued to 
grow cloudy until it became threatening. 
The woman who drove the wagon whip- 
ped her horses into a trot and the heavy 
vehicle jolted rapidly along. But the 
rain came with a mighty escort of thun- 
der and lightning and wind. 

“Mary,” said the thin voice in the 
wagon, “you’d better make camp.” 

But Mary didn’t hear. The roar of 
the storm and its thundering echoes sub- 
dued the thin voice. The baby wailed 
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in fright but it, too, was unheard. The 
woman at the reins knew the road and 
the river. She was thinking only of the 
cabin and how it would look when Jim 
got well, when the little family gathered 
around the fire to spend the long evenings. 
Jim would take the bench, as he always 
did, and make her take the one easy 
chair, so that she could more comfort- 
ably rock the baby to sleep. 

The rain came down in torrents but 
the wagon reached the ford and crossed, 
the water barely lifting the wheels from 
the bottom and causing the vehicle to 
skid like a motor car on a wet pavement. 
Five minutes later the water had risen 
a foot and the ford was impassable. 
Another foot it rose and another, up, up, 
up, with the awful haste of a mountain 
river that has gone flood-mad. 

The woman at the reins could see the 
waters rising beside the trail, making 
narrower every moment the strip between 
the river and the mountain wall. A fear 


gripped her heart. She might yet be 
cut off at the bend ahead. There wasa 
rise in the trail before her and beyond 
that, she knew, a long depression outside 


the outer are of the river’s curve. The 
depression was sure to become submerged 
and the rise itself might also. She 
whipped up the horses again, forcing 
them to a run. There was no chance 
to go back. She must outrun the river. 

The wagon jolted fearfully. The baby 
screamed and the man cursed. The 
cart lurched and the infant rolled from 
its father’s fever-weakened arms to a 
bed of blankets on the floor of the 
wagon. “Lay there,” the man mut- 
tered, not ungently, “I can’t reach you 
and you’re more comfortable there any- 
way.” 

The wagon rolled and lurched from 
side to side as the horses maintained a 
struggling gallop up the rise. The baby 
bounced like a rubber ball. The floor 
of the vehicle inclined to the rear as it 
took the grade and the baby edged its 
way toward the rear of the wagon. The 
man closed his eyes and clenched his 
teeth. He understood the danger and 
felt the rage of the impotent at the im- 
possibility of action. The woman was 
whipping the struggling team. The baby 
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bounced back, and farther back, until 
its tiny hand clutched the low back- 
board. Another lurch and a mighty 
bump over a fallen log and the wagon 
passed the crest of the little rise and 
thundered down toward the depression. 

On, on it went, the horses terrified by 
the wild cries of the wind, the blows of 
the whip, the flashes of the lightning, 
and the roar of the river and the thup- 
der. The river rose to frightful heights, 
but the team, speeding down into the 
depression, crossed it, and pulled up to 
breathe at a safe distance from the 
waters on the other side. 

The woman turned in her seat and 
spoke to her husband. 

“Jim,” she said. And then she choked 
with terror, her face blanched and her 
eyes dilated. “Baby,” she screamed. 
She sprang through the body of the wagon 
and out over the backboard, fleeing like 
a mad thing along the trail back into 
the depression. Somewhere on that 
trail the baby lay, prey to flood and to 
beasts. The wild jolting of the wagon 
had thrown it out and the storm had 
drowned its screams. 

The man’s face twisted in a horror of 
agony. He could not walk. In a mad 
impulse, he dragged himself to the 
driver’s seat, picked up the reins, turned 
the team toward the depression, and 
urged the weary horses into a gallop. 

The woman was two-thirds the way 
across the depression, the man one-third 
the way with the team, when suddenly 
the great bank of logs and mud and rocks 
and debris cast up by earlier and lesser 
floods, gave way with a grinding crash 
and the torrent swept clean to the 
mountain wall. 

ttttt 


When the rain began to fall, Jackson 
called Don, his horse, and staked him 
under the shelter of a red spruce. Then 
with Skookums he retired within his 
wickiup. Droppping upon a bed of 
balsam, covered with blankets, he called 
the dog over to him and fell to medita- 
ting again. But the wild spirit of the 
storm with its strange appeal, led his 
thoughts into more pleasing channels 
than usual and the time passed rapidly. 

As the storm grew more fierce, Skoo- 
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kums grew restless and whined uneasily, 
gazing at his master with eyes that showed 
no fear, but a strange something that he 
would like to, but could not tell. A 
sudden heavy clap of thunder brought a 
nervous bark from the dog and he ran 
out of the wickiup into the rain. 

“What ails the dog?” thought Jackson. 
And then there came into his mind again, 
the woman with the baby and the sick 
husband. “What if anything has hap- 
pened to the wagon? Suppose they were 
caught by the waters?” The thoughts 
struck into him like sharp blades. Down 
the trail he heard Skookum’s nervous 
bark. Jackson hurriedly grasped his 
saddle, ducked out the low door of the 
wickiup, and jumped to the side of Don 
under the red spruce. As he cinched the 
saddle with quick fingers, Jackson thought 
of the melting snows on the mountains, 
adding their torrents to the avalanche 
of water that came from the skies. It 
would come down the valley, he knew, 
like a flood from a broken dam. In a 
second he was galloping down the trail 
toward the river with Skookums running 
silently by his side. 

The clouds lifted as the horseman turn- 


ed the last point and went flying over 
the short, upper meadow toward the 


river. Far up the valley the leaden 
pall broke and the late rays of the sun 
shone upon the clouds and then winked 
out. A glow of mellow twilight hung 
between the ridges. Jackson could see 
a mighty flood rolling down the narrow 
meadows. The road was under water. 
But the rider did not stop. Urging his 
horse he took the waters and the flood’s 
chances. 

The great roan waded to his depth 
and then breasted the current, swimming. 
Jackson slipped off his back and clung 
to his tail. Skookums, swimming be- 
side him, seemed little troubled by the 
swiftness of the stream. It was a game 

le and a winning one, but darkness 
fell thickly before the horse found footing 
on the rise beyond the ford. He had 
been swept down stream perhaps a 
quarter of a mile in the short course. 

Remounting, Jackson picked his way 
back to the road and set out at a gallop, 
Skookums still at his side. The water 
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had crept up the rise until only a narrow 
strip remained between the flood and the 
mountain wall. The wind had risen 
and its high song in the trees, mingled 
with the menacing roar of the river, 
made the dark valley a place of horrors. 

The big roan, with his head stretched 
straight out before him took the rise 
at a hard gallop. Jackson was dimly 
conscious of Skookums suddenly bark- 
ing wildly at his side, but he paid no 
heed. On, on they went, horse and rider, 
like some monster of the night, only to 
be brought up short again by the roar 
of the waters where the river had cut 
into the trail. But Jackson could not 
and would not stop. And Don was 
game and knew his master. The roan 
took the stream. There had not been 
a place on the route where the wagon 
could have stopped except on the road 
itself and it was not there. Somehow, 
Jackson felt a strange pulling at his heart. 
He was vowing to himself that they 
must have crossed, but the pulling at his 
heart would not give up. “Keep on,” 
said a voice within him, “Keep on.” 

The second crossing was not as hard 
as the first. After the terrific onslaught 
of the flood, the depression had become 
an eddy and the roan fought his way 
across with powerful strokes, towing his 
master as before. The water still was 
rising rapidly. 

Pulling up, dripping, on the opposite 
side of the cut-in, not far from the 
trail, Jackson paused to let his horse 
breathe. 

“Skookums,” he said. But the dog 
did not answer. “Skookums!” he re- 
peated loudly. Still there was no ans- 
wer. The wind had died down a little 
and from far across the water Jackson 
thought he heard a faint howl, followed 
by a sharp bark—the voice of his dog. 
“Well, I’ll be damned,” he said turning 
to his horse. ‘That's the first time, Don, 
that I ever knew Skook to balk at any- 
thing you’d tackle, I guess he’s ‘gone 
quitter.’”’ After a pause, he continued, 
to himself, “Skook will bave to swim 
pretty soon. That whole rise will be 
under water in half an hour.” 

There was somethirre cminous to Jack- 
son in the dog’s desertion and with a 
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sense of disappointment, if not actual a rift in the clouds brightened and the 


disturbance, he remounted and took up 
the trail again. “Look sharp now, Don,” 
he cautioned. “We must watch for 
the wagon.” At a rapid lope they went 
forward a mile, and another, with no 
sign of the wagon. Another mile passed 
and a fourth and then the homesteader’s 
cabin loomed into view. It was dark, 
silent and unoccupied. 

“By God,” said Jackson. ‘By God.” 
It was without emphassis and was not 
profanely said. It was a confession of 
full defeat. “Too late,” was Jackson’s 
thought, “the water must have caught 
them mid-stream.” 

The horseman turned sadly away and 
proceeded back toward the river. His 
heart had been heavy before; now it 
throbbed as if it was almost too much of 
a burden for it to lift itself. “A woman, 
a baby and a sick man—” The 
thought recurred over and over. 

The waters were still rising, but more 
slowly, when Jackson again reached the 
depression where the river had cut in, 
and the clouds were lifting and clearing 
Away. 

“The rise is almost covered, if not 
entirely so,” said Jackson to Don, as 
he paused at the water's edge. The 
wind had stilled and as the rider forced 
his way into the stream he thought he 
heard a muffled howl from close to the 
mountain side where the flood was 
covering the rise. He paused to listen, 
but the sound did not come again. 
Nevertheless, instead of taking the short- 
re cut direct into the current, where it 
would sweep him close to his own side 
of the river, Jackson headed the horse 
along the line of the submerged trail 
toward the point from which the voice 
had seemed to come. 

A queer, uncanny feeling gripped the 
horseman’s heart. “Skook,” he said 
to himself, “what can be the matter with 
you? Surely—”. He did not finish 
the thought. Sliding backward from 
the saddle he caught the roan’s tail and 
was again towed across the eddy. 

The water was not deep or swift over 
the rise and when the horse found foot- 
ing Jackson climbed into the saddle 
again. Over the shoulder of a mountain, 


mellow face of the moon pepped through, 
casting a pathway of light scross the 
water. Straight shead in the light, 
Jackson saw a dark object struggling. 
A glance showed him it was Skookums. 
swimming heavily with a white bundle 
in his mouth. 

At a cry from the rider, Don plunged 
forward and the man, leaping from the 
saddle into water, waist deep, caught 
the bundle from the dog’s mouth. It 
was the baby, alive and crying, but so 
feebly that its voice was hardly a whisper. 

“Good God,” said Jackson, “Good 
God!” 

He held the tiny burden close to his 
breast and with a single phrase, “It’s 
almost dead!’ climbed back into the 
saddle. Don seemed to feel the im- 
portance of the discovery for the moment 
he felt the reins tighten he stretched 
into a heavy, splashing lope and went 
heaving down to the deeper water. 
Jackson again slipped into the stream, 
grasping the roan’s tail and holding the 
baby well out of water. The crossing 
was hard and they were swept well down 
stream but the landing was safely made, 
despite a brief struggle for footing in 
the rocks. 

The moon rose clear and bright above 
the mountains before the landing had 
been made. Jackson mounted at the 
river’s side and turned toward the trail. 
Skookums ran out ahead. Suddenly 
the dog stopped, barking excitedly again. 
Jackson rode up close to him. 

There in the moonlight, caught in 
the branches of a dethroned pine, was 
the body of the mother of the babe. 
And even as the horseman watched it, 
with growing horror in his eyes, it slipped 
from the clasp of the tree and went twirl- 
ing into the chasm beyond. Somehwere 
down there, the body of the father of 
the child already had gone. 

With a shudder Jackson turned Don 
away, galloping toward his camp. At 
the wickiup he stopped to examine the 
baby. It was alive, he knew, and a 
single drop of brandy between its lips 
caused it to tremble and cry again. 
Jackson fumbled for a match and lighted 
a candle. With clumsy but swift fingers 
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he unpinned the wet clothing of the 
baby and stripped it. 

“Lucky moonbeam,” he thought to 
himself, “and good old Skook.” He 
repeated aloud, “Good old Skook!— 
and there I thought you had deserted 
me.” Skookums looked quietly on, his 
ears alert, his great eyes soft and his 
tail awag. 

The baby shivered and cried as its 
tiny, naked body was exposed to the 
chill air and Jackson hastily caught up 
a cotton blanket from the pallet of bal- 
sam and wrapped the little thing warmly. 
It ceased its crying and sank into the 
coma of sheer exhaustion. The man 
held the bundle close to his heart and 


<7 at its face. ‘Babe o’ the Moon- 
,”’ he whispered. 


“Don,” said Jackson a moment later 
as he climbed into the saddle with the 
baby in his arms, “You have a hard 
night’s work haead of you yet.” And 


the brave horse uncomplainingly set 
his face up-trail toward civlization. 

It was breaking day when the droop- 
ing roan loped wearily into the town of 
Silver Wing. Jackson headed straight 
for the hospital of the mining company 


that had founded the town and awakened 
the doctor. A brief space later a nurse 
had the tiny infant and was giving it 
the care it so sorely needed. 

Jackson put up his horse and saw him 
rubbed and fed. Skookums then had 
a beefseak, after which the master him- 
self was reclothed and fed at the home 
of the doctor. Too nervous to sleep, 
Jackson went to the hospital after having 
breakfast. 

“T have been making inquiries,” the 
doctor said as the babe’s rescuer entered, 
“and find that the mother and father 
had no known relatives. Their name 
was Hendricks. They were good people, 
however, but a quiet sort and did not 
cultivate acquaintances.” 

“May I see the baby?” Jackson in- 
terrupted. Somehow details didn’t in- 
terest him. 

“Certainly,” the doctor replied. 

Jackson went into the room where 
the nurse had placed the infant and found 
it buried in a cradelful of snowy white. 
It was sleeping as he peeped at it. It 
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was a totally new sensation, this peeping 
at a baby with a sense of proprietorship, 
entirely new, and he liked it. 

“T presume,” said the doctor, who had 
entered with a newspaper reporter, ‘‘that 
you will want to find a home for the 
child, Mr. Jackson. Mr. Cross, of the 
Gazette, says his paper will arrange for 
its care in a—,” 

“To Hell with the Gazette!’ exploded 
Jackson. Then he grinned apologetically 
at the reporter. But he added firmly, 
“It is mine. I’ll—I’ll—take it home 
to my wife.” 

“Have you any other children, Mr. 
Jackson?” the reporter inquired. 

“No, just this one,” was the reply. 
He bent over the infant, kissing its head 
(he couldn’t reach its neck, where he 
had been told was the proper place to 
kiss babies) and whispered, “Daughter.” 
Nobody heard it but himself. And he 
laughed to hide a queer sob and a tear 
that went vagrantwise out upon his 
cheek. 

“How long has he been married?’ 
the reporter asked the doctor in a whisper. 
Evidently he received a satisfactory ans- 
wer, for he slipped out, to return presently 
and asked, “What is its name, Mr. 
Jackson?” 

“Babe o’ the Moonbeam” Jackson was 
thinking just then as the tiny infant 
opened its big blue eyes and closed them 
again. Evidently he was thinking aloud, 
for the reporter heard again, “Babe o’ 
the Moonbeam,” and slipped out bur- 
riedly before Jackson could have 
a chance to choose a more sensible name 
that would not sound nearly as well 
in a newspaper story. 

Not many hours later Jackson stood 
in the post office with Helen’s note of 
renunciation in his hand. His face was 
heavy with grief and he dared not thihk 
of the baby. 

tHttH 
More than a thousand miles away, in 


an Eastern city, Helen Jackson was 
amazed to see her husband’s name in 


. the headlines of her daily paper. It was 


a special dispatch from Silver Wing and 
it told the whole story of the rescue, of 
the heroism of Skookums and Don and 
Tom Jaekson’s quick claim that bis 
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wife should mother the orphaned babe 
that it should be bis daughter. 

“Babe o’ the Moonbeam,” she whis- 
pered as she read. And then she 
spread the paper on the table before her 
and dropped her head upon her arms 
upon it. “Babe o’ the Moonbeam,” 
she whispered again, “He loves me—he 
loves me—he must—or he wouldn’t bring 
you home to me,—Babe o’ the Moon- 
beam.” The name as she had read it 
in the peper sounded sweet to her. 
—And then a horrifying thought oc- 
curred to her. “My note!’ she ex- 
claimed. “That—wnote!l!” She was 
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standing by the table half hysterical 
when the maid entered with a telegram. 
She tore it open with nervous fingers. 

And then she laughed hysterically. 

“Won’t you reconsider? Please!’ 
That was all it said, and it was signed 
simply, “Tom and the Baby.” 

Helen bent over the table and hastily 
wrote a reply, 

“Come home with our baby! Hurry!” 
That was all. 

And then she retired to her room and 
cried again, as a good woman sometimes 
will, because she was so happy she 
couldn’t help it. 


Traumeslied 


By E. E. Harriman 


O, Blessed sleep, that holds me fast and yet so gently binds 

My spirit in its velvet folds that all my nature cries 

Against release as ’gainst some foe that to the whirling winds 
ould scatter all I love and bold by strong affection’s ties. 


Come, blessed sleep, thine arms about me, gently circling, fling. 
Thine ever soothing whisper in mine ear now softly breathe, 

And while to thy dear form I drowsily, but firmly, cling, 

Within my brain thy tales and plays in endless pageant wreatbe. 


Then, when thy skill bath woven fabric where no substance dwells, 
And given form to that which hath no form, or shape, or weight; 
When out of silence cometh speech and tongueless wording tells 
The tales of time that bath no morn, or eve, or hours freight: 


Then from the Gates of Pearl bring forth the form of one 

That loved me in a fashion old, but ever to the lover new, 

With love that guarded, soothed, upheld till time was done 

For ber, and yearning still for me, ber God’s eternity she knew. 


Then let me feel ber hand in mine, ber lips in fondness on my own, 
And time may end, eternity begin, nor care I what it brings, 


A void, a desert, or a kingdom and a seat u 


a throne, 


If through the eons ’tis ber band, ber form that ever fondly clings. 








eek 





A: Scalp Dance in Denver 
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By T. S. Nickerson 








S I stood on Capitol Hill in Denver, 

a after an absence of many years, 
mand again saw the sun set in 
4M splendor behind The Range, and 
watched the gorgeous colors spread 
along the mountain tops for one 
hundred and fifty miles, my thoughts 
went back over forty years to the time 
when I, a young man, first watched 
that beautiful scene, the equal of which 
I have not seen in any other land. The 
mountains were the same, the glorious 
reds and yellows and blues of the sunset 
glow had not faded, but the foreground 
and the country about me—how changed! 

In those days, 1869, the streets were 
filled with ox-teams, often one hundred 
and fifty yoke would be in town at 
once,—and the driver’s whips could be 
heard cracking like pistol shots in every 
direction. 

Business was then centered about 
Blake Street, and often the town and 
stores would be overrun with Ute bucks 
and squaws, bargaining and begging. 
Many a time have I stood on the wooden 
sidewalk holding a pole bearing a scalp, 
while some squaw had gone into a store 
to beg or steal. I shall never forget the 
ludicrous appearance made by one hun- 
dred and fifty Utes with painted faces 
and wrapped in red, white and green 
blankets, as they “tailed on’ at the end 
of the first circus that ever came to 
Colorado. By the way, it was no light 
undertaking to bring a circus from the 
“States” in those days. The nearest 
railroad stations were at Cheyenne, 
116 miles away, and at Sheridan on the 
Kansas Pacific Ry. or Smoky Hill 
Route, as it was then called, 196 miles 
from Denver. But I do not intend to 
go into a description of the town of two 
thousand inhabitants, with its daily 
and nightly brawls and occasional lynch- 


ings. But it was at this time that a 
Scalp Dance occurred there which was 
witnessed by a tew of the inhabitants, 
and which was probably the last that 
ever occurred in Denver or its vicinity. 
@One Sunday afternoon, one of our 
party, happening to look out of the 
window of the house where we lodged, 
saw, stretching for miles across the 
prairie, a long string of ponies packed 
with Indians and their baggage coming 
from the South. 

walt did not take many minutes for us 
to race down the bluff and over the 
almost dry bed of Cherry Creek and up 
the bank on the other side to the road 
on which the Indians were traveling. 
The ponies were packed up with tents, 
Duffalo and antelope skins, and tin and 
copper kettles, while on the near side of 
each horse were six poles, ten or twelve 
feet in length. On top of the loads were 
seated the old squaws with their knees 
far apart, and on the either side of the 
ponies walked, or rode, young squaws 
with black-eyed papooses looking out 
in wonder from the hood of their mother’s 
blankets. 


Behind the squaws, were the young 
lads from four to ten years of age, 
mounted on large horses, and these 
little fellows would drive along a dozen 
horses with as much ease as a white 
child would drive a hoop. 

Perched on the pommel of one of the 
saddles which held a squaw and such 
a burden as I have described, was a 
great eagle that measured at least six 
feet between the tips of its outstretched 
wings. There were at least six of these 
great birds in the tribe which was pass- 
ing. The indians seemed to be very 
tond of pets, as some of the squaws had 
little kids placed in front of them, and 
others had kittens on their loads or 
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perched on their shoulders. Another 
strange sight,;among many, was a great 
herd of goats,;which;I little expected to 
see in an Indian tribe,‘as I never knew 
before that ;Indians kept any live-stock 
except horses and mules. After watching 
them pass for about an hour, we walked 
over to their camping-ground and watched 
the squaws pitch their tents. In two 
minutes they had their ponies unloaded 
and the ends of the six tent-poles bound 
together with the end of a lariat. 

Then they hitched the upper end of 
the tent to the poles by a loop, and in 
less than ten minutes their tent was up 
and they were ready for housekeeping. 

There were in this village a hundred 
tents with an average of ten Indians to 
a tent, and the population of Arapahoe 
County had increased a thousand in an 
hour’s time. 

The bucks were very sociable and 
willing to give any information. Two 
of them were distinguished travelers, 
having been as far East as Boston the 
previous year. They remained in 
camp for several days, and one day at 
noon we learned that they were greatly 
excited over a scalp which had just 
been brought in from the South, taken 
in a fight with the Kiowas. Soon after 
dinner the streets were filled with In- 
dians singing their “song of rejoicing.” 
It would take a Fenimore Cooper to 
describe the scene properly. There were 
about three hundred bucks and squaws 
filling the streets from curb to curb; 
and in the first line one who bore the 
scalp dangling from a long pole. Before 
them the chiefs pranced and wheeled 
their horses, while over all the noise 
and confusion rose their weird and mono- 
tonous chant. 

Late that night, we thought we heard 
the song coming from their camp two 
miles away, and after a few moments ot 
close attention we could distinctly hear 
every intonation even at that distance. 
After a long walk, we came suddenly 
upon a scene which ‘will remain a picture 
in our memories through life. To the 
right of a huge bonfire which sent its 
cloud of smoke up into the clear, cold 
air, were two great semicircles of squaws 


clad in their holiday costumes of buckskin 
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trimmed with beads. These two lines 
of squaws moved or dance in opposite 
directions about a common center, which 
was the tall pole bearing the Kiowa’s 
scalp. Beyond these dancing squaws, 
was & long line of bucks who stood with 
their shoulders overlapping one another, 
and with their blankets wrapped closely 
about them covering everything but their 
eyes and foreheads. 

Still further to the right of the circle 
of dancing squaws sat hundreds of In- 
dians and papooses closely packed to- 
gether, forming the “chorus” of this 
wild play. 

The bucks commenced swaying from 
right to left and beating their drum’s 
and in a few moments resumed their 
strange gutteral chant: then the squaws 
took up the responses and sang as the 
two semicircles moved in opposite dir- 
ections. 

When the heads of the two moving 
lines met, all the Indians in the back- 
ground joined in the song with the 
dancers, and the effect of this fiendish, 
diabolical chorus electrified the hair 
of the ten or dozen white men who heard 
it, until each particular heir stood on end. 

The dance lasted until after midnight 
and at last the frenzy of the performers 
reached such a point that we became 
convinced that our own scalps would 
be safer under our own roofs, and we 
hastened back to town. 


The years go so fast that it seems 
but a few nights ago that the great 
bonfire lit up the eyes of that long line 
of bucks glaring over the edge of their 
blankets, and cast the shadows of the 
circling squaws on the mass of seated 
redskins that filled the background, and 
threw its flickering light over the dark 
tepees. The same eternal mountains 
bound the western plain, the same bril- 
liant stars look down on the new scenes, 
the same sparkling atmosphere embraces 
all. But where the camp-fire blazed, 
the electric light now glitters; where 
the wigwams stood, now the costly dwell- 
ings of the rich white man rise: where 
the Ute walked his wild dance and 
chanted his wierd song, the cars go 
rushing by and the engines and auto- 
mobiles utter their wilder shrieks. 
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SPRING HOUSEKEEPING 


BOUT the middle of March or the 

first of April there comes a time 
when the house-furnishings sud- 
denly begin to look shabby and 
old appetites refuse to enjoy the food 
and everybody is more or less tired and 
cross; excusing themselves on the grounds 
of “spring fever,’ take a tonic and try 
to forget it. But these symptoms are 
merely gentle suggestions from Nature 
that it is time to make some changes 
in housekeeping arrangements and in 
living conditions. 


This is the time to have a good, thor- 
ough housecleaning starting in the cellar 
and working up by systematic stages 
even into the innermost recesses of the 
cupboard and the spare room closet. 
But this doesn’t mean to get such an 
enthusiasm over cleanliness as to make 
the whole family miserable and yourself 
ill. 

I have a friend to whom housecleaning 
means taking everything outdoors and 
scrubbing, painting and re-decorating 
the interior. Meanwhile the family goes 
around like lost souls and “John” spends 
all the time possible away. And after 
it is all over “Mother” goes to bed for 
a week and wonders why she is so afflict- 





Unless one can afford the services of 
a couple of husky women or a Jap it is 
much better for the peace of mind of 
every body concerned to go about this 
matter in a very deliberate and moderate 
manner. It is far easier to do a room a 


By Blanche Marion Webb 


day and, if necessary, to rest a day be- 
tween. We should take pride in having 
the household machinery run so smoothly 
that no one will be seriously inconvenienc- 
ed or made ill by any changes we may 
make at this time. If the work is well 
planned and systematically carried out 
there is no need for anyone to be unpleas- 
antly conscious that anything unusual 
is going on. 

This is the time also when a change of 
diet is greatly needed. It is so easy to 
go right on cooking the same hearty 
things. Much easier than to change 
one’s train of thought and adjust one- 
self to the changed weather conditions. 
In January hot cakes and syrup with 
ham and eggs and coffee may seem a 
desirable breakfast but can hardly be 
considered so for a May morning. Don’t 
you think that there is a pretty broad 
suggestion in the fact that greens of 
all sorts have sprung up so plentifully 
and that little new onions, radishes, 
lettuce and acid fruits are beginning to 
be so cheap and good? Oranges at two 
dozen for fifteen cents and apples at 
ninety cents a box are cheaper than 
beef, wine and iron tonic at a dollar a 
bottle to say nothing of being pleasanter 
to take. A great many of the spring colds 
and sicknesses are caused by overloading 
the system with heavy foods that can- 
not be used by the body in warm weather. 

Spring is the time of change and if 
we expect to spend a healthful and 
happy summer it is time to begin making 
the changes necessary to secure it. 


The Ideas of Other Women 


To clean ivory handles on knives and forks 
mix equal of ammonia and olive oil. Add 
grew thy k to make a . Rub the ivo 

ith this and let before brushing off. If 
very much discolo several applications are 
sometimes necessary. “A Subscriber.” 





A housekeeper who has a comfortable, happy 
family declares that appetites are as responsive 
to “color” as to articles of food. In the sum- 
mer she tries to have the dining table furnishings 
and flowers a cooling m and white, and now 
in the autumnal time the supper table glows with 
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om. made of red ag and with a similar 
mat of larger proportion for a centerpiece, on 
which rests a brass bowl holding a pot of bright 
red geraniums. Hearty supper dishes, as clam 
chowder, escalloped oysters, and many delicious 
vegetables served in a substantial way take 
the place of the light summer suppers, and all 
who visit her table declare that supper is the 
best meal of the day. 


A delicious pie may be made of dried apri- 
cots. Scald, soak, and cook the fruit. For 
one pie take a cup of the mashed apricots, yolks 
of two eggs well beaten, one-half cup of sugar 
in which mix one tablespoon of flour. Beat all 
together thoroughly. Fill a baked crust. Take 
the two whites of egg, add a pinch of cream of 
tartar and beat it to a stiff froth. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Cover the pie with 
the frosting and return to the oven to slightly 
brown. is is excellent. Prunes may also 
be used in this way. On account of the lye wash 
used in the curing of prunes they should be 
scalded thoroughly before cooking —O. N. O. 


Some friends of ours who have an interesting 
family of daughters, artistic and literary, con- 


Menus for a 








Sunday 

Breakfast— 

G ruit and Pineapple 
Cream of Wheat Cream 

Bacon Popovers Butter iin 
Coffee 

Dinner— 

Roast Beef Browned Potatoes Gravy 


Green Peas in Butter 
Green Onions, Radish and Lettuce Salad 
Reheated Rolls Butter 
Ice Spo Cake 
Half Cups of Coffee 


Su 

Cold Sliced Beef Potato Salad 
Lettuce Sandwiches 

Cake Iced Tea 


Monday 
Breakfasi— 
Cream 


Cornflakes 
Scrambled Eggs Buttered Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon— 


Creamed Asparagus on Toast 
Cold T Parsley Sandwiches 
Cookies Tea 


Dinner— 


Mashed Turnips 
Tomato Jelly Salad 
Cheese 


Wednesday 
Breakfast— 
Sliced Oranges 
Shirred Eggs Graham Muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon— 


Creamed Beef on Toast 
Lima Beans Bread . Butter — 
Canned Peaches Margarites 
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ceived the idea of making their note books 
valuable to all concerned. “One new thing 
a day” is the rule in the house, to bring 
to the others. A new joke, a new sug- 
gestion or impression, or criticism even. This 
makes the gathering together at the supper table 
a cherry event, while the furnishings of the house, 
the variety of the table, and cheerfulness of 
the whole family reflect the rule, giving the 
frequent visitors a “new idea” of charming hos- 
pitality. 


Glasses that have held milk should never 
be washed in warm water while traces of the 
milk still cling to the inside. If the glasses be 
first rinsed in cold water they may safely 
washed in hot. If dipped in hot water as soon 
as they are emptied the mild is coagulated and 
clouds the glass. 


If the busy housewife will add one or more 
teaspoonfull of baking-powder, according to 
the amount of potatoes to be mashed, when 
mashing them, she will be rewarded by white 
and flaky potatoes with little labor.—B. H. 8 


Week in April 


Dinner— 

Clear Sou Crackers 
Broiled Steak Mashed Potatoes 
Fresh String Beans in Cream 
Bread Butter 
Strawberries Cupcakes 

Thursday 
Breakfast— 
Strawberries 
Puffed Rice Cream Sugar 
Baked Hash Buttered Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon— 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Tuna Salad Bread Butter 
Baked Apple Cream 
Dinner— 
Pot Roast Browned Potatoes Gravy 


Creamed New Turni 
Asp: 
Lemon Sherbet Cake 


Friday 
Breakfast— 

Rhubarb Sauce Puffed heat 
Soft Cooked Eggs Wheat Muffins 
Coffee 

Luncheon 
Salmon and Green Peas Creamed 
Hot Biscuits Syrup 
Sliced Oranges 
Dinner— 
Baked Yellow Tail Baked Potatoes 


Brussels Sprouts Creamed 
Combination Rolls 
Strawberry Short Cake Tea 
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A California Orange Grove 








Nature's Masterpiece 


Se 


a FOUNDATION of soft brown earth; an abundance of thick 


By E. J. Ellsworth 


ad og 





green foliage; a sprinkling of perfectly round fruit, which 
= contrast more gorgeously with the vivid green than the 
r golden rays of a dying sun contrast with the grayish blue 
of the storm-cloud; a vision of orientally gay hills; a bright blue 
expanse of sky; a tropical sun, casting over the whole, rays of 
dazzling light—this is the composition of Nature’s masterpiece, 


a California Orange Grove. 





No wild profusion of growth characterizes such a scene, no 
irregularity of contour, no abandon of position, such as imply 
reality. .Every inch of ground is plowed in neat little rows. 
Every tree is of exactly the same size and shape and stand at 
mathematically regular intervals in rows as straight as an arrow. 
Even the distant mountains seem but painted canvas fastened 
securely to the Earth. 


The mighty forests are the work of nature. The cavernous 
canyons represent the chiseling of the elements for ages past. 
The long stretches of lake, river, and ocean reflect the Great 
Architect. Man had no part in their creation. But in the mak- 
ing of the Orange Grove nature is but the storehouse and man the 
artist. Nature provided the ingredients; man put them together. 
Nature gave the soil; man cleared it. She poured into his pipes 
millions of gallons of cool, refreshing water. He led it down 
narrow ditches, through long rows of thirsty trees and acres of 
parched soil, and, Aladdin’s lamp rubbed, from a dreary stretch 
of hot, repelling sand sprang a paradise of colors, of delicate foliage 





and delicious fruit. 
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Duty! A Story of one of the Problems 


of Economy. . . . Se 


XS By Jack Atbens 


HE word duty irritates me sometimes. I have never troubled to define the word, 
© but I am quite sure that, if it is intended to convey the conception of a tangible 
and worthy obligation, it must be a very much abused expression. At least in 
my observation people who prate of duty more often find it an excuse for rather 
than a cause of action. 


It is so easy, and so commonplace, for some meddling gossip with folded hands and 
a sigh of resignation, to say, “I felt that it was my duty to tell you.” And an angry parent, 
enraged beyond all self-control at some error of his offspring, beats the child unmercifully 
and then eases his conscience with, “My boy, it was my duty to punish you!’ A thousand 
other instances might be cited. The gossip sent the enraged parent—and the thousand 
others not cited—each is a hypocrite and a liar and the victim always knows it. 


wy 


Duty is a common name for malice and revenge. And, in frequent instances, it is 


merely a veil for weakness. 


On the other hand, duty, is often merely an error in judgement in which the only 
victim is the person who performs the office which he considers an obligation and which 
he does at a net loss. But no act performed at a net loss is or can be a duty. By an act 
of net loss, I mean any act, the consummation of which adds nothing to the social fabric. 


The fundamental duty of man, by himself or in combination with others is to generate 
the maximum amount of energy. The second duty of man is to study energy and its 
application. The third duty of man is to apply the total amount of energy generated in 
the manner in which his judgement indicates will produce the best results for humanity. 


Se 
These are the only primary forms of duty. Minor instances of duty must occur in 
one of these divisions. In other words, any act, to constitute the performance of duty 


must be an act for profit—not necessarily profit in money or tangible goods but profit in 
the welfare of humanity. in 


The elements of duty named above are also the elements of human efficiency and upon 
them depend the progress of the race. The generation of energy is the first essential to 
progress. The knowledge of energy and its value is the second essential. When the cul- 
mination of human progress occurs, man will have learned to generate all the energy which 
the entire race combined can develop; to know the full value of this energy, and to apply 
all of it to the highest advantage. re 


Duty, then, is applied efficiency. 
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E German cause was lost at the Marne. No matter what glory may attach 
to the repulse of Von Hindenberg in the East, to the storming of the Darda- 
nelles, to the conquest of Galicia or the reconquest ot Belgium by the millions 
of Kitchener, history will record that Germany was beaten, that the result 

of the war was inevitable from the day that Von Kluck’s advance on Paris was halted. 
To none is this fact so definitely evident as it is and has been from the beginning to 
the German leaders themselves. It is the most pitiable phase of the great war that 
the German leaders, actuated by that pride to which all mankind are victims must 
continue the struggle involving the sacrifice of millions of men, untold agony of heart 
and bitter commercial extravagance, all to pay for that pride which urges on the fight 
after its eventual outcome is already decided. 


that will come out to the fairs.” It was anticipated by the unwise, apparently, 

that the Golden State would be so packed with tourists that only standing 

room would be available. As a result, there has been much superfluous in- 
vestment and the reaction begins to show. The crowds, thus far, have been good, 
well above normal, and as large as should legitimately be expected in a season when 
business conditions have been under the cloud of depression. The San Francisco 
fair has been so enthusiastically supported by the large population in and tributary 
to the city of San Francisco that the absence of the abnormal crowds so unwisely 
anticipated has not been noticeable as far as the fair, with its sane plan and good 
management, has been concerned. But the city itself has unquestionably suffered 
from excess-preparation. San Diego, without a tributary local population, has been 
having a very quiet time. Los Angeles, keyed between the fairs, has been and will 
be the only real gainer as the result of the two fairs, as far as city-wealth is concerned. 
Los Angeles gets all the crowds of both the fairs with none of the expense of either of 
them. 


wm ANY of the commercial interests of California banked heavily on the “crowds 


HAS been contended that the proposed rural credit system, now being agi- 

tated in many quarters, if extended to the people generally and not limited 
to farm properties, would ruin the present financial system. No doubt, it 
would. If so, it would be a great benefaction, for the substitute it proposes 

is more practical and more economical than the original. The time when the banks 
reap all the wealth of the producers and return nothing is swiftly passing. The 
bonding systems of the great corporations and especially of the railroads is leading 
them inevitably to the rocks from which the only rescue is government ownership. 
It is confessed by all authorities that the wealth of a nation depends upon the pro- 
ductive capacity of the masses and this capacity is being utterly destroyed, slowly 
but inevitably, by the banking system with its abnormal rates of interest and unfair 
legal and illegal commissions and fees. Any method of loaning to or capitalizing the 
producer by which he may, in a period of years, repay. the loan or capital in the form 
of annuities and yet retain a fair competence for himself and family out of his pro- 
duction, will raise the producer to his highest efficiency. Under the present system 
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this cannot be done and, because it cannot be done, the man of worth-while energy 
is reduced to the status of a non-producer because he cannot capitalize his energy 
and the social fabric as 2 whole is the principal sufferer. This, the rural credits sys- 
tem is designed to remedy. 









the February number of Tbe Out West Magazine, there appeared an editorial 
in which it was suggested that, economically, Germany stood as a barricade 
in the way of civilized progress and that, simply as a matter of the greatest 
good to the —— number, reckoning the contending nations by numbers, 
the elimination of Germany as a major factor in present world-politics, was essen- 
tial. In bitter resentment of this suggestion, one Frank C. Meyers, who signs 
himself, “‘A Friend of Truth Wherever Found,” writes: 

“Apropos of your February editorial, ‘Cheapest Way Out of It,’ it does not 
follow that because you are the Editor of The Out West Magazine you are so 
all-fired smart and full of knowledge, as you assume to be. Your assertion is 
assinine! The cheapest way out of it in my humble opinion—and I have con- 
siderable more knowledge of the facts than the average ignoramus of an ameri- 
can magazine or newspaper editor—is to crush h’english navalism, and as a side 
issue, English and american newspaper sycophancy. And it will be done.” 

It is evident that Mr. Meyers disapproves of our sense of economy and reverses 
our radicalism. It is notable that he spells America without a capital letter. Per- 
haps he would make Germany a present of the English navy and the ships of its allies 
as well? However, the contestants will settle these matters themselves in their own 
bloody way and dissention as to the manner of settlement is only secondarily interest- 
ing on this side of the Atlantic. 


Soul and Flesh 


By Grant Miller 


Frenzies endungeoned fire in this dust; 
Scourge of their mad breath furied the draft: 
Raging, the flame’s retaliate lust 
Rusms and scorns its crucible-craft. 


HON. Y. SEPULVEDA 


_Hon. Y. Sepulveda, former judge of the county 
district and superior courts of Los Angeles, 
ee ae epee pus & Se coty American 

judicial history of Southern California 
during the late 60’s, 70’s and early ’80’s, and for 
thirty years was a prominent resident of Mexico, 
ing et tegelin ened coutebouliog to 
in that contributing to 

its growth and development. 

Judge Sepulveda is a member of one of the 
oldest and most honored families of the South- 
land. He was born in Los Angeles, July 1, 
1842, when California was still a part of Mexico. 
In 1863 he was admitted to the bar. He was 
but twenty-one years of age when he was elected 
a member of the legislature, serving during the 
sessions of 1863-64. In 1869 he was elected 
county judge, in 1874 he was elevated to the 


district bench, and in 1879 he became superior 
judge, retaining his seat in this cowt until 
1884, when he resigned to go to Mexico. For 
two he was ~~ aires in the Ameri- 
an lathe, ar Oe he engaged in the 
practice of law in Mexico City until 1914. 

Judge Sepulveda’s career in Mexico as a 
practicing attorney has brought him merited 
recognition as an authority on Latin-American 
jurisprudence. 


in the ice of his profession. He has been 
cordi welcomed home by many old time 
ee SO ees Seenen of Oe be 

is reaping a harvest of peace pleas- 
ure from a life well spent. 
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In Quest of Thought and Amusement 

















A Self-supporting Home, by Kate V. St. Maur; 50 cents net; The Macmillan Standard 
Library; Macmillan, New York. 
Each chapter is the detailed account of all the work necessary for one month—in the vegetable 
=. among the small fruits, with the fowls, guineas, rabbits, caries, and in every branch of hus- 
dry to be met with on the small farm. 





Making ey’! Liggie Happy; Twelfth volume of the “Brick House Books” ; by Nina Rhoades; 
age by Elizabeth Withington; Large 12 mo; Cloth; Price, $1.00; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
0., Boston. 

The latest of the “Brick House Books,’’ so called from their unique cover designs, contains 
four good stories, the leading one being of a brave little girl forced to live for a time with a woman 
once employed in the little girl’s own home. In this family is the girl “Mary Lizzie,” whose mis- 
fortune it is to need such instruction as was given to the famous Helen Keller, and little Rosie, the 
heroine, does this successfully. To make Mary Lizzie happy, nothing is told of her mother’s dimin- 
ishing income, and this puts her conscientious little teacher to a most severe test. It will do any 
one’s heart good to read how she meets the test, and what a reward of pleasure comes. 





Wayside Idyls By Henry C. Graves; Cloth; 12mo; $1.00 net; by magl, $1.10; Sherman, French 

& Company, Boston, Mass. 

In this attractifve little volume of verse the author sings of many things—of life and death, 
of joy and sorrow. But though his range is wide, there is no discord or lack of harmony to be dis- 
cerned in his melody. Dr. Graves has run the gamut of human experience, and his songs ring true, 
for they are the simple, direct utterances of the man who has lived and suffered all these circum- 
stances. 

Judicial Interpretation of Political Theory; A Study inthe Relation of the Courts tothe Amer- 

ican Party System; By William Bennett Bizzell, A. M., D. C. L., President of the College of 

Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. Price $1.50 net: G. P. Putnam Sons, New York City. 

In this work the relationship of the courts to the American party system is fully traced. A 
survey is given of the issues that have divided parties, of the shaping of theory into legislation, and 
of the judgments of the courts as to the constitutionailty of the measures adopted. e book is of 

icular interest in reaffirming, at a time when the title of the courts to render final decision is 

ing called in question, the position which the courts have held in the Nation’s history. 








The American rane Annual and Directory; 1282 Pages, royal octavo, cloth, $5.00 net, 
carriage extra. Published by N. W. Ayer & Son, Advertising Agents, Philadelpbia. 
The forty-seventh year of continuous publication brings us the 1915 edition of this comprehen- 
sive review of the newspaper and magazine field. The book is full of valuable information for the 
i of this country and for all those who deal with them. The facts and pertaining to 
each of the 24,724 publications listed are presented in a most complete, yet condensed and get-at-able 





Dave Porter in the Gold Fields; or The Search for the Landslide Mine; Tenth volume of “‘ Dave 

Porter Series’’; by Edward Stratemeyer; Illustrated by Walter S. Rogers; 12mo; Cloth; Price, 

$1.25; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 

This is the record-breaker of all the ‘““Dave Porter’’ Series, hard to achieve as that distinction is. 
One of Dave’s chums told him of a gold mine in Montana which belonged to the mother of this 
chum, Roger Murr, but had been lost in a landslide. So, nothing would do but that Dave and his 
friends must hunt for the mine. Those who know Dave need not be told that he found the mine, 
but he was to have many exciting adventures. It is a stirring tale of the mining regions and of the 
many perils of the Great Rockies. 


Poems and Translations, by Frederick Roland Marvin; Cloth ; 800; $1.50 net; by mail $1.65 

Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. : 

This edition includes three separate books, published at different times, together with a few later 
metrical compositions. To characterize impersonally Dr. Marvin’s work is impossible. To do so 
is to consider the rose without its fragrance, the bird without its song. So thoroughly are his writ- 
ings impregnated with his personality that they seem, indeed, its essence. They must be—as they 
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are—philosophical, for he is a philosopher; poetical, for he is a poet; polished, for he is a finished scholar 


The Commodore, By Maud Howard Peterson, Author of “The Sanctuary” and “Tbe Potter 

and the Clay;” illustrated by Alice Barber Stepbens 12mo; Cloth; Net, $1.25; Postpaid, $1.40; 

Lothrop, Leej{& Shepard Co., Boston. 

This powerful story tells of the development of the hero, known by his early pet name, the 
“Commodore,” from a little boy born in the ‘ ice,” which is to say the U. 8S. Navy, to an officer 
upon the threshold of a career in that Service. The romance of a strong man’s love enters in the 
final part. But there is vastly more to the story than the individual life of the hero. About him 
center events producing the strongest emotions the human heart can know, the recital of which no 
one can i unmoved. ‘Never has the spell of the naval service been more effectively, if as strongly, 
portrayed. 

To the Lost Friend, a Sonnet-Sequence, by Auguste-Angellier; translated by Mildred J. 

Knight and Charles R. Murphy; Cloth; 12mo; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08; Sherman, French & 

Company, Boston, Mass. _ f 

These sonnets are translations of Auguste Angellier’s romance in verse, “A I’ Amie Perdue.” 
It is the story of an unsuccessful love—the poet’s own; but out of defeat arises victory, for it was the 
purity and greatness of the love itself that barred its own consummation. The sonnets breathe forth 
a spirit of self-reliance, a virility and sense of the worth of the human soul that speak nobly for the 
eternal in man. 

The Dusty Road, Therese Tyler; ey by W. W. Taylor, 12mo; Cloth; $1.25 

net; J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, Phila. 

Elizabeth Anderson, the heroine, is the daughter of a Philadelphia woman of high social posi- 
tion but of little means to sustain it. The result is a life of scraping penury, and general discomfort 
in order to be able to put on the same appearance as the richer fellows—society people. This may be 
said to be the underlying basis of this remarkable ej by Therese Tyler. The author climbs to 
me achiveement in painting the innermost character of this girl, esthetic, imaginative, and spiri-t 

amidst surroundings, material, tawdry, hopelessly unsympathetic. Thro it all there is a 
dogged belief in the right, the high idealism of one who loves and believes in a beautiful life and is 
bound to attain to it even when the will to hold on is the only force that remains. Such books are 
not written every day, nor every year, nor every ten years. It is stimulating to a higher truer life 














The Rose Garden Husband, by Margaret Widdemer; Illustrated by Walter Biggs: 12mo; 
a in two colors, sealed rice paper cover; $1.00 net; /. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 
bila. 


The fascinating Narcissa begins her book ience as a beautiful librarian—beautiful, but 
apparently on the road to becoming a good eno old maid. Yes, the years worried her, as they 
have worried many of the sex, before and since. Suddenly, as from out of the sky, a fairy appears 
and promises her a husband. It is certainly a “cheer-up” book. Happiness and the honest joy 
of living in a world where there is sunshine, ~ a husband to take care of, beckon the reader 
from page to . There is distinct c in Miss Widdemer’s story telling. There is just the 
mene of originality, freshness and spontaneous humor. Literary merit and a true spiritual 
v mark this story as unusual and welcome. 





Dorothy Dainty’s Visit, thirteenth volume of “Dorothy Dainty Series,” by Amy Brooks; 
Illustrated by the Author; Large 12mo; Cloth; Price, $1.00; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
Each new “Dorothy Dainty book,” while a complete story in itself, holds fresh delights for those 

who from previous books know the pleasing young and love them as no other “book child- 
dren”’ are loved by little readers. this one, Dorothy goes to New York City with her parents to 
visit the family of a little friend, Vera Vane. Nancy Ferris, Dorothy’s dearest companion, has been 
stolen away on account of her skill in dancing, and a very interesting part of the story tells how 
Nancy, compelled to charm audiences at a theatre, is discovered through the wit and devotion of a 
young boy and restored to her home. 

The Rift in the Clouds, Songs of Love and Faith, by Jobn S. Wrightnour; Paper boards; 
12mo; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10; Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 





Both vision and ion are here well developed, = it is rather to the spiritual that the strong- 
— is made. No w is there an empty tinkling of cymbals and sounding brass; the symphony 
of life is played with the full organ. Most of the are concerned with the various emotional 


iences of humanity as they have appeared to the author in the course of busy years devoted to 
orts to help humanity, and especially with the spiritual significance of these experiences. 


The Book of the Serpent; Candle Flame; Eve; three books by Katherine Howard; each paper 
boards; 12mo; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.06, Sherman, French Co., Boston, Mass. 
“Candle Flame” is an exquisite story wonderfully told, remarkable in the perfection of its lan- 





. It will bear the most scrutinizing anal Belongs on the bookshelf of treasures, to be 

in and again. It creates a perfect mood. “The Book of the Serpent” is the story of Crea- 

tion, Sather of evolution, and the main points of worldly wisdom are satirized with a gentle deft- 
ness that neither rouses to wrath nor yet exciteth to laughter, but which touches us and makes us 
smile and think. “Eve” is far and away the biggest book on the woman movement that has ap- 
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peared in this country. It is impossible in the limits of a review to ~ more than an idea of the 
searching, urgent beauty of this epic of “Eve the World Mother.” It is intensely serious—almost 
prophetically so, and goes to the very root of the woman problem. 


Spring Moods and Fancies, a Book of Verse, by Helen E. Wieland; Cloth; 12mo; $.80 net; 
ao $.88; Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. ‘ 
ith a few exceptions this volume is made up of lyric poems which embody in happy fashion 
the mood of the moment—of spring itself and of the other seasons. They are the expression of a 
nature keenly alive to the emotion of joy or love or unrest that the passing hour brings. A rich and 
genuine poetic fancy inspires them, whether it be a real or fancied experience that with true poetic 
art is sympathetically interprested. 








He Who Won the World, a Poem of the Twentieth Century Christ, by Edward Payson Pow- 
ell, author of “Our Heredity from God,” etc.; Paper boards; 12mo; $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10, Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston, Mass. ae 
A poetic drama portraying the various episodes of the life of Christ, based upon the incidents 
told in the Gospels. The Scripture is generally closely followed. The few imaginative incidents 
and conversations are entirely reverent, and in logical and psychological accord with what is known 
from the Bible narrative. Picture after picture, brought to the mind’s eye by a few appropriate 
words, are to show Christ not only as a divine Saviour but as an understanding brother of man, 
and to make his experiences actual. The special value of the book lies in this realistic power. 





To A Summer Cloud, and Other Poems, by Emily Tolman, Paper boards; 12mo; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.10, Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 

_ A volume of verse of fineness of thought and expression, and epigrammatic strength, well sus- 
—_ the author’s reputation. Some of the poems are the result of overflowing joy in the common 
nat objects which are free to all who have the eyes to see and the heart to understand. Others 
were born of the heavy burdens that are the inevitable e ience of mankind. A few were inspired 
by patriotic events and by crises in national affairs, such, for instance, as the Spanish-American War; 

still others were written for special occasions of a more intimate nature—birthdays and other 
anniversaries. 





The Springtime of Love and other poems by Albert Edmund Trombly; Paper boards; 12mo; 
$1.25 net: by mail, $1.35, Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 

_ Levers of classism in poetry, as well as lovers of romanticism, will find in this volume much 
to interest them for it combines in unique manner beauty of form with free, vigorous and spon- 
taneous expression. Clearness, conciseness, imagination, and intellectuality: these are among its 
striking characteristics. 

The Boy’s Outdoor Vacation Book; By A. Hyatt Verrill, Author of “The Amateur 
sgl “An American Crusoe,” etc.; With over 300 diagrams by the author. $1.25 net; 
Dodd, Mead & Company. New York. 3 

This book has been written with the aim of showing healthy minded, red-blooded boys just 
how to enjoy their vacations in the world out of doors. It tells them how to pitch a tent; build a 
lean-to; make a fire; cook simple camp dishes; how to travel in the woods; how to make traps; how 
to handle canoes and boats; how to build a small boat; how to build skis and how to use them etc., 
etc. In short, with this book a boy can be happy out of doors summer or winter. 


The Heart of Uncle Terry, By Charles Clark Munn; Illustrated by W. L. Howes; 12mo 

Cloth Decorated Cover. Price Net $1.25; Postpaid, $1.40; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
Unele Terry had for a time retired from his life on the rocky coast of Maine to its vast wilder- 
ness, where the mystic Presence of this primitive forest is most potent, and where mineral wealth 
was found by an energetic young man. But Unele Terry could not set his heart on such riches when 
it was already full of affection for an adopted daughter, more brilliant and highly prized than any 
gem from the mines, and one who could not fail to attract young men in the way that is old, yet 
ever new. In the story of love and adventure which develops, Charles Clark Munn has put his 

whole soul into producing his best novel in a field in which he is the acknowledged master. 


The Diary of a Beauty, By Molly Elliot Seawell; 12 illustrations by Frederick Dorr 
Steele; 12mo; Cloth; $1.25 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelpbia, Pa. 

From the assistant mistress in a small New England vi to the owner of a t man- 
sion on Fifth Avenue, is the story told, not as outsiders saw it but as the beautiful heroine herself 
experienced it,—an account so naive, so deliciously cunning, so true that the reader turns page after 
page with an inner feeling of absolute satisfaction. Louise Baird is the beauty, and one could not 
ask for a more intimate, delightful tale than this of her startling progress from ——- to palace. 
Frederick Dorr Steele has never done better work than in the tweive illustrations. He tod cant. 
lent material in which to work,—Louise has beauty of face and beauty of character. 


Arnold’s Little Brother By Edna A. Brown, Illustrated by Jobn Goss; 12mo; Cloth Deco- 
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orated Cover; Price, Net, $1.20; Postpaid, $1.32; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 

A school story that is “different.’” Not the conventional athletic tale, but a lively narrative 
introducing us to small boys in the Lower School, to big ones in the Upper School, and to masters 
who are human beings, genuinely interested in the young people under their charge. The characters 
are natural,the fun is delightful, and the story as a whole posesses a certain bright spontaneity. Boys 
and girls from ten to fifteen will especially enjoy it, but people even older will appreciate its quiet 
humor, its skilful character-drawing, and the charm of its unusual atmosphere. 


Shattuck’s Parliamentary Answers, Alpbabetically Arranged for All Questions Likely to 
Arise in Women’s Organizations By Henriette R. Shattuck, Author of “Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law,” “‘ Advanced Rules of Parliamentary Law;” 16mo; Cloth; Price, Net $.60; 
Postpaid, $.70; Flexible Leather Edition, Full Filt Edges; Price, Net, $1.00; Postpaid, $1.10; 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 

This neat book makes it possible for even a novice at presiding to rule promptly and accurately 
on any matter likely to come up in any meetings conducted under parliamentary law. Nohtin# 
equals the question-and-answer method for conveying workable information quickly, and in her 
concise replies to supposed questions Mrs. Shattuck has earned the thanks of all who may be called 


to the chair in any gathering of women. 


Bramble-Bees and Others By J. 


I, “The Mason Bees,” was published in the Fall of 1914. 
Mattos Fellow of the Zoological Society of London. $1.50 net. 


Henri Fabre; Being Part 11 of ‘The Wild Bee;’’ Part 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


This volume contains all that the famous author has written about bees, with the exception 


of Mason-Bees which are treated in a separate book. 


In his customary manner, neither pedantic 


nor romantic, yet accurate and vastly entertaining, J. Henri Fabre, “the insect’s Homer,” does for 
bees what he has | done for the spider and the fly. No one has ever studied bees more closely. 


with deeper respect, an 


no one has ever written about them so charmingly and so humanly. 


In all 


the long istory of science there has not been a corporal’s guard of scientists who could write about 
the truths of nature like this man who can stir the interest of the most indifferent by a recital of facts 
which is as dramatic, as full of absorbing interest as the most thrilling fiction. &, 


When I Was a Boyin Belgium, By Robert Jonckbeere, Sixth volume of “Children of Other 
Lands Book’s” all of which are entirely independent; Illustrated from photographs; 12mo; Cloth 
Price, Net, $.75; Postpaid, $.85, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
A few months ago the author of this book was a prosperous manufacturer in Contich, Belgium; a 
man of culture, the master of several languages, and with a — and happy family. Now, the family 
Cc 


is scattered, with home and fortune swept away. Mr. Jon 
is beginning life anew in this pen and he tells entertainingly how Belgian 
school life, games, duties, food, clothing, and everyt. oy be 

is 


their childhood, describing home an 


» to write a book, 
irls pass 


eere, the first ref 


ys and 


children like to know. He adds something of the events that drove him from home, and h 


will interest all ages. 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN LOS ANGELES 


It is a well known fact in all parts of the United 
States that Los Angeles has the best telephone 
system of any city in the world. The excellence 
of the system is due to competition, which 
“fs the balance wheel of trade.” 

Before the Home company was organized and 
began actual operations in 1902, telephone ser- 
vice in Los Angeles was deplorable—all but 
worthless. With actual competition came im- 
proved service for the reason that the new 
company used the latest apparatus and provided 
the equipment for its patrons. 

The new company at once became popular 
and each year its business has increased enor- 
mously. ey have not kept pace with, but 
have led, others in the field in the matter of 
service, equipment and installation of telephones, 
—and this at enormous expense. Strange to 
say expense of telephone service unlike ordinary 
business increases with the increase of number 
of telephones. 

Lately there has been talk of so-called “‘single 


service. The history of every city where a 
single telephone service been operated is 
that the service is uniformly poor and does not 
bring the efficiency that is to be had under com- 
petitive conditions. 

The question now arises: Shall the city of 
Los Angeles go backward in the matter of tele- 
phone service by having a single system—one 
without competition to stimulate and act as 
a balance wheel to each company? In Seattle 
where the competing telephone company was 
absorbed by its rival company recently, the 
telephone service has deteriorated to such an 
extent that patrons of the single system now 
advocate a new municipal telephone system to 
act as a stimulus to the older company. 

The Home Telephone company was established 
here in 1902 and now has more than 65,000 
subscribers. Mr. A. B. Cass has been president 
of the company since 1906. Mr. E. J. Marshall 
is ite vice ~~ Mr. E. P. Morphy secretary, 
and Mr. M. H. Hellman treasurer. 





